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HORTICULTURE 


CLIMBING ROSE 
MARY WALLACE 


The new climbing Rose Mary Wallace 
is a beautiful pink. It blooms vigorously 
over a long period and the pink color does 
not fade. 

We shall have a limited number to offer 
for next spring. Our price for these in 
two year old plants is $2.00 each. Order 
one of these Roses now and we will send 
it to you at the proper time next spring. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 
North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 
Rockland 26 


Catalog 
Free 
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Specimen Stock 
of ‘Quality 


may be had in a choice assortment of 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 


Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and Hardy Garden 
Perennials suitable for the most particular 
person. 


Visit us and see how well we are 
growing our products. 


Catalog 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 




















Rare Plants from Hicks 





Like Changeable Silk 


| This rare and lovely Juniper 
flashes deep blue, bluish- white, 
or red, according to the angle 
of light refracted by the foliage. 


MEYER’S 
JUNIPER 


is a dwarf, slow growing 
variety, which can be used 
to feather down taller ever- 
greens, for foundation plant- 
ings, or before darker ever- 





greens at the end of long 
vistas. 


1-ft. specimens $3 each 
2-ft. specimens $6 each 


HOME LANDSCAPES, 
our catalogue, is a reference 
™! book on trees, shrubs and 
;| other worthwhile plants; it 
j| is free (except west of the 
ga | Mississippi River where a $1 
charge is made). 

















Hicks Nurseries 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) e 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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Flower Show in Boston 


This year’s autumn show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
differed greatly from any previous au- 
tumn show ever held. There was al- 
most a total lack of the mammoth 
Chrysanthemum blooms seen in former 
years, for the reason that the show 
was held too early for these flowers to 
be open. Yet if there was any loss 
from this fact, it was more than com- 
pensated for by the great profusion of 
small flowered Chrysanthemums in 
pots. Never has there been so large a 
collection of these delightful flowers, 
and never have those shown been in 
better condition or running through a 
wider range of colors. 

The largest group devoted wholly to 
Chrysanthemums was set up by Wil- 
liam H. Elliott & Co., of Brighton, and 
oeeupied 100 square feet. It was not 
incompetition. The winning group for 
Chrysanthemums and other foliage, 
covering 200. square feet, was put up 
by Peter Arnott, superintendent . of 
the Edwin S. Webster Estate at Chest- 
mut Hill. This was one of the most ar- 
tistie groups ever seen in the hall. 

Allen Jenkins, superintendent for 
Mrs. Homer Gage, of Shrewsbury, won 
second, with a group that was made 
distinetive by the use of sections cut 
fom white birch trees. Both Mr. 
Jenkins and Patten & Co., of Tewks- 
bury, put up prize winning groups of 
Chrysanthemums mixed with other 
plants, while Howard Coonley, of 
Readville (Irving Stewart, gardener), 
and the W. W. Edgar Co., of Waver- 
ky, made prize-winning displays of 
foliage and flowering plants excluding 
Chrysanthemums. The former’s group 
was made especially interesting by 
the presence of such flowers as Alla- 
a Speciosum Lilies and Bouvar- 


The silver cup offered by President 
C. Burrage was won by Patten 
&Co, who put up a very artistic 
stoup. 
The exhibition was made notable by 
exhibits on the part of four 
MoMinent nurserymen. Julius Heur- 
lin, of the Blue Hill Nurseries, staged 


what was perhaps the finest group of 
evergreens ever seen at a Boston ex- 
hibition. It oceupied the entire end of 
the hall, and ineluded 142 distinct 
varieties, many of them fairly large 
trees. This group was given a gold 
medal. 

The Framingham Nurseries was 
given first prize. for a planting of 
evergreen shrubs around a house en- 
trance. Breck-Robinson had a minia- 
ture doorway of pure colonial design, 
around which small evergreens were 
planted; and the Little Tree Farms, 
of Framingham, set up a charming 
evergreen garden, with rustic seats 
and a low hedge. 

Orchids were conspicuous at the 
show, the largest group being put up 
by Albert C. Burrage, and consisting 
of hybrid Cattleyas in wide range. In 
the opinion of the judges this was the 
most comprehensive display of these 
hybrids ever seen in the hall, and Mr. 
Burrage was awarded the Society’s 
large gold medal. Mr. Albert C. Bur- 
rage also received the first prize for 
the best specimen Orchid shown, the 
Cattleya“Orchidvale” being the winner. 

Thomas Roland, of Nahant had a 


‘wholly of Cypripediums. It was given 


a silver medal, while Edwin S. Web- 
ster, of Chestnut Hill, received a cer- 
tificeate of merit for Brassocattleya 
Maroneris Canary. J. T. Butterworth, 
of Framingham, put up remarkable 
Cypripediums and Epidendrum vitel- 
linums, for which he was given a silver 
medal. 

Few flowers attracted more atten- 
tion than the Nerines, an unusually 
large number of which were shown. 
Mr. Roland received a silver medal 
for his display, which included many 
varieties imported from Europe. In 
the special class arranged for these 
plants, Mrs. C. G. Weld, of Brookline, 
was first and Edwin S. Webster, of 
Chestnut Hill was second. 

Two splendid exhibits of winter 
flowering Begonias were set up. Mr. 
Webster received first prize and R. 8. 
Bradley of Prides Crossing, (William 
Canning, gardener), second prize. Mr. 
Webster also received a silver medal 
for the best single specimen and Mr. 
Bradley a bronze medal for the second 
best. 

Mr. Webster received the first prize 
of $50 for 50 square feet of Orchids 
arranged for display. 

The Roses shown included several 
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novelties. The new Rose Paul Revere, 
originated by Thomas Roland, aroused 
particular interest. The color was a 
sparkling crimson. It received an 
award of merit. The new Rose Sensa- 
tion was shown by the Belmont Gar- 
dens, of Belmont. 

S. J. Goddard, of Framingham, re- 
ceived a first class certificate for the 
new Carnation Spectrum, while Bauer, 
Steinkamp & Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., were awarded a first class certi- 
ficate for the new Carnation Betty 
Lou. 

There was unusually keen competi- 
tion in the class calling for cut 
branches of ornamental trees and 
shrubs. This is an especially good class 
for autumn shows, bringing out splen- 
did collections of fruiting branches. 
The first prize went to John S. Doig, 
of Barrington, R. I., who showed a 
very large number of specimens. 
George E. Cornwell, of Lunenburg, 
was second, and Mrs. G. S. Maynard, 
of Westborough, third. 

A novel exhibit by Harold A. 
Ryan, Inc., took the shape of a bridal 
bouquet arranged in front of silk 
draperies, and flanked by huge vases 
of Chrysanthemums. This won a4 
bronze medal. A bronze medal also 
went to Caplan, the Florist, for a 
unique table exhibit. 

The stage in the lecture hall was 
banked with fruits, vegetables and 
flowers, with autumn foliage, making 
a unique and very striking display, for 
which Miss Marian Roby Case, of 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, received 
the Society’s silver gilt medal. This 
was the crowning feature of the vege- 
table and fruit display, but it is sel- 
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dom that a better grade of fruit has 
been shown than was found through- 
out the hall. A very large number of 
prizes was awarded, and the competi- 
tion was very keen. 

The award for the best collection of 
apples arranged for effect was won by 
Parker Bros., of Fiskdale, who received 
a silver medal and $30. A. Ralph Stiles, 
of Bolton, was second, and A. P. Smith, 
of Maynard, 3d._ 

Louis Vasseur received a first prize 
for the best twelve varieties of home 
grown fruit arranged for effect, with 
John §. Doig second, and Mr. Stiles 
third. Mr. Doig received the first 
prize for a collection of vegetables 
arranged for effect, with Arthur Ly- 
man second. 





Harlan P. Kelsey Appointed 


It is announced that the American 
Association of Nurserymen has affili- 
ated itself with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, with head- 
quarters at Washington. Harlan P. 
Kelsey, of Salem, Mass., president of 
the Association, has been selected as 
National Counsel. The Society of 
American Florists has been a member 
of the Chamber for some years. 





Quarantine Amendment Proposed 


Alarmed by the apparent disposition 
of the Federal Horticultural Board to 
make drastic restrictions on the im- 
portations of fruit from other coun- 
tries, the New York Fruit Exchange 
has started a movement to have a plant 
quarantine act amended. It is stated 
that the proposed amendment will be 
introduced soon after the opening of 





BRIDAL BOUQUET ARRANGEMENT AT THE AUTUMN SHOW OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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the next Congress, and will provide 
that any embargo shall not be effeetiye 
until all interests affected shall have g 
hearing before a board to be composed 
of five members, the findings of the 
majority of which shall prevail ag tp 
the enforcement or reversement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s findings, It 
will be the purpose of this amendment 
to provide for a board for a court of 
appeals, several members of which shal] 
not be connected with the Department 
of Agriculture. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The bed of hardy Chrysanthemums 
sent to the Harvard Botanic Garden 
by the American Chrysanthemum §o- 
ciety for testing has been full of 
bloom since early October. The dry 
weather seems to have helped in pre- 
serving the flowers well through the 
first hard frosts. Twelve varieties, 
mostly of the Decorative type, are in 
bloom, the flowers appearing in the 
order given. The earliest sorts were 
in good color in mid-September and 


already the oldest flowers are faded, 
while those last listed showed little 
color until late October, and will be 
ruined by the first heavy freeze, as 
there is no way to cover them this 
year. It remains to be seen how well 
the sorts will survive the winter with 
but little covering. 


Date of 
Name Color first bloom 
Carrie yellow Aug. 20 
Wolverine yellow Sept. 10 
Winnetka white Sept. 12 
Cranford White white Sept. 25 
Normandie pink Sept. 25 
Eden pink Sept, 25 
Boston bronze Oct. 5 
Alice Howell light bronze Oct. 8 
Cranford Pink pink Oct. 20 
Cranfordia bronzy yellow Oct. 25 
Petite Rose rose Oct. 25 
Belle Mauve q Oct. 30 


The five Department of Agriculture 
seedlings are very hardy plants, but 
late bloomers. Mt. Vernon, garnet, and 
Columbia, yellow, begin to show color 
by Oct. 15, while the three pink shades, 
Arlington, Potomae and Washington, 
open ten days later, and are usually 
ruined before maturing. 

Next year it is planned to put the 
whole collection of hardy sorts in the 
space between two greenhouse range; 
where they can be protected from frost 
until mid-November. Thus there wil 
be a display each year in late October 
of the hardiest sorts grown outdoors 
under ideal conditions. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE HARDY ASTERS 





An Expert’s Advice about the Cultivation of These 
Popular Autumn Flowers 





Perennial Asters are among the 
showiest of the autumn flowers. Not 
very long ago they were generally re- 
garded as weeds, but their value as 
garden flowers has come to be widely 
recognized since European breeders 
such as George Arends of Rousdorf, 
Germany, and Amos Perry of Enfield, 
England, have developed improved 
forms of the wild species. 

There are over 200 species known, 
inhabiting North America, temperate 
Asia, Japan, China, Siberia, the Hima- 


ing them in water. This practice en- 
ables them to take up a greater quan- 
tity of water and to retain their fresh- 
ness for a longer period. 

Objections which have been raised to 
growing hardy Asters are that some 
species are inclined to be weedy, that 
many are strong growers and tend to 
crowd out other plants unless fre- 
quently divided, that they frequently 
lose their lower leaves and that staking 
is necessary to properly support the 
flowers of the showy improved forms. 
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come unsightly. They do well in the 
sun or half shade. Allow them plenty 
of space in which to develop. 

The propagation of Asters is effected 
in several ways. Seeds may be sown in 
the spring, or July or August as for 
many other perennials, but the hybrid 
varieties do not come true from seed. 
The plants may be divided in the spring 
or fall and this work should be done 
every third or fourth year. Soft wood 
cuttings may be taken in the spring 
from young growths. 

While the tarnished plant bug and 
the black Aster beetle may do some 
damage to the flowers, their attacks on 
this plant are not serious enough to 
cause alarm. 

Mildew is a common disease preva- 





ASTER RUDOLPH GOETHE 


layas and Europe. About two-thirds of 
the species are found in this country. 

Asters are valuable because of their 
blue colors, many of the other late 
blooming plants being yellow, and they 
are useful in the border background 
Deeause of their height. The dwarf 
forms are excellent in rock gardens and 
Many are invaluable for wild gardens. 
In addition the Asters are very florifer- 
ous and good as cut flowers. When used 
for indoor decoration it is a good plan 
to eut-them at night and to split up the 
stems for about six inches before plac- 


Asters soon degenerate unless they 
are cultivated and taken care of, the 
flowers becoming smaller and poorer in 
color and the stems thin and weak. 
Likewise seedlings from the named va- 
rieties must be removed, as they do not 
come true to name or color. 

They will grow in almost any soil, 
but if they are to do their best the soil 
should be richly manured and moist for 
they are shallow rooted and likely to 
suffer from drought. In dry seasons 
they should be watered, for otherwise 
the lower leaves die and the plants be- 


ASTER LAEVIS 


lent in damp, cloudy weather, but can 
readily be held in cheek by dusting the 
leaves with flowers of sulphur. 

The two showiest and strongest grow- 
ing asters are: Aster novae-angliae (the 
New England Aster) and Aster novi- 
belgi (the New York Aster). The lat- 
ter has the larger group and includes 
many widely distinct varieties ranging 
from one and one-half feet to six feet 
in height. 

Following is a list of the more com- 
mon species and their varieties of 
Asters suitable for garden use: 
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SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF HARDY ASTERS 


SCIENTIFIC NAME COMMON NAME COLOR HEIGHT SEASON 
A. acris (Eu.) Blue starwort Violet blue 2-3’ July-Aug. 
acuminatus Sharp-leaved Aster White or lilac-white 2’ Aug.-Sept. 
alpinus Alpine Aster Bluish-purple 6-10” May -June 
pie albus White oy White 6-10” *? 
amellus (Eu. & As.) Italian Starwort Purple 2’ July-Aug. 
Beauty of Ronsdorf Lilac-rose 15” “ +6 
hs Bessarabicus Starwort Deep-purple 2’ Kir heer: 
Li Bessarabian 
cordifolius var. Heart-leaved A. Lilac to lavender blue 4’ Sept.-Oct. 

‘* Hon. Edith Gibbs Pale lavender 2° Aug. 

‘* var. Ideal Pale blue 23’ 2 
ericoides Heath Aster White 2-3’° Sept.-Oct. 
grandiflorus Long fi’d Aster Purple 2-23’ Oct.-Nov. 
laevis Smooth Aster Light Violet 2-4’ Sept.-Oct. 
linariifolius Violet 2-3’ 2 $e 

‘* var. floribundus (Free flowering) Light heliotrope 4’ ae vas 
multifioris Many fi’d Aster White to lilac 4’ ‘* Nov. 
novae angliae New England ‘‘ Violet purple 2-6’ Aug.-Oct. 

or more 
“ s var, roseus Rose fi’d N. E. Purplish mauve 4-6’ 14 “ 
si “ Lil Fardell Bright 4’ Sept.-Oct. 
$¢ Si ‘* "Wm. Bowman Rosy-purple 4’ ‘és re 

i Ay ‘* Mrs. J. F. Raynor Crimson 4’ “s G3 

see oe ee rubra Red a” ae oe 
“be " ‘* alba White 4’ " 
rs * pulchellus Violet-blue 4’ Oct.-Nov. 
nov ibelgi New York Aster Lilac or violet 1-3’ Aug.-Oct. 
Climax Light lav. blue 5-6’ me - 

‘* 8S. L. Egwin Bright pink 2-3’ Sept.-Oct. 

‘* Top Sawyer Rosy-blue 5-6’ ai 

‘* White Queen Creamy white 1-2’ mF =i 

‘* Abendrote Rosy-red 23’ " eS 

‘* Beauty of Colwall Geax double blue 3-4’ Sept. 

‘* Feltham Blue Aniline 2%’ Aug.-Sept. 

‘* Snowflake Pure white 18” Sept.-Oct. 

‘* Robert Parker Lavender blue 3’ Sal oe 

‘* F. W. Burbidge Rosy blue 3’ 8: sh 

‘* J. Wood White 3’ = ven 

‘* Perry’s Pink Reddish-pink 34’ i a 
ptarmicoides White 15” oe - 
punicéus pulcherrimus Pale lavender 4-5’ v8 — 
subcoeruleus Alpine Aster Pinkish-violet 7 June-July 
Thompsoni (Eu.) Thompson’s Aster Lavender-gray 15-18” July-Aug. 
tataricus (Sib.) Tartarian i Bluish-violet 6’ Oct. 


REMARKS 


Common in cool rich woods 
Good for Rock Gardens 


se se sé se 


Open or partial shade 


Full sunlight, dry location 

Flowers 2” diameter borne singly 

Very common in dry soils. Ow seeds to 
naturalize 


Common 
Best in moist location. Common 


Moist location. Will not endure heavy shade, 


Very late. 
—R. T. Muller 


Amherst, Mass. 








THE BLACK HAW 


Viburnum prunifolium, often called 
Black Haw, is perhaps one of the 
handsomest of the small trees or large 
shrubs in the Arnold Arboretum with 
searlet or purple leaves, which are just 
turning. The Black Haw, although not 
a native of Massachusetts, is hardy 
here and well deserves cultivation for 


it is an object of interest from early 
spring until the beginning of winter. 
The leaves are thick, dark green, lus- 
trous above and pale below. The flow- 
ers are white, in slightly convex 
clusters, and are followed by fruit 
which is pink at first but which be- 
comes dark blue when ripe and which 
is persistent on the branches until 
winter. A southern representative of 
this plant with which it was long con- 
founded is now called Viburnum rufi- 
dulum and is a larger and handsomer 
tree with thicker and moré lustrous 
leaves which turn deep purple in the 
autumn. This tree, which under favor- 
able circumstances becomes the larg- 
est and is perhaps the handsomest of 
all American Viburnums, is easily rec- 
ognized by the large russet brown felt 
which covers the winter-buds. V. rufi- 
dulum grows in the Arboretum where 
it flowers and ripens its fruit, but it 
is doubtful if it ever becomes- more 
than a medium-sized shrub here. 


BLUEBERRY BEAUTY 


The Arnold Arboretum Bulletin 
ealls attention in a recent issue to the 
autumn beauty of the Highbush Blue- 
berry, (Vaccinium corymbosum). This 
plant is handsome, too, in early spring 
when its white bell-shaped flowers 
open, and in August or September 
when the blue-black fruit covers the 
branches. A native of swamps, the 
Highbush Blueberry grows equally 
well in dry gravelly ground. The au- 
tumn color of the other northern 
Blueberries and Huckleberries is as 
brilliant as that of the Highbush Blue- 
berry and some of them, especially 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, are invalu- 
able for covering dry ground under 
Oaks and other hardwood trees. The 
white flowers are attractive; the blu- 
ish black berries, which are the earli- 
est Blueberries to ripen, have a fair 
flavor and during a month or more in 
autumn the plants form broad masses 


of searlet only a few inches high and 
more brilliant in color than the flow- 
ers of the Heather on the Highlands 
of Scotland. Every encouragement 
with good results has been given in 
the Arboretum to the spreading of 
these Blueberries. 


SHADE TREE PESTS 


The bagworm and apple tree tent 
caterpillar have been responsible for 
heavy damage to the foliage of shade 


trees this year. To prevent, in a large 
measure, like damage to the shade trees 
next year, the home owner should now 
take one step in control of these pests. 
Both pests spend the winter in the egg 
stage. In the case of the bagworm the 
eggs are found within the old bag oe- 
cupied by the female moth. These bags 
will be found packed full of the eggs. 
Usually it is easy to tell the bags whieh 
contain the eggs by their size, they be- 
ing larger than the empty bags. If the 
bags containing the eggs are gathered 
and destroyed by burning, the number 
of larvae to attack the tree next year 
will be greatly reduced. 

The apple tree tent caterpillar’s egg 
mass is found on the small limbs of its 
favorite host tree. Chief of these host 
trees are the wild cherry and the apples. 
These egg masses will first be noticed a 
an enlargement on the smaller limbs 
reaching nearly, or completely around 
the circumference of the limb to whieh 
they are attached. Upon close examill- 
ation they are found to be covered with 
a gelatinous, more or less frothy ma 
terial. This material is impervious # 
moisture and seems to serve as & pre 
tection to the eggs throughout the wil- 
ter months, 
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THE FALL PLANTING OF 
HARDY ROSES 





Many persons still believe that 
spring planting is necessary in order 
to achieve success with hardy plants 
of a woody nature. Yet experience is 
the best teacher and it has been abun- 
dantly proven that even in New Eng- 
land far better results may be had 
with autumn planting than with spring 
planting. Not long ago people were 
shocked at even the suggestion of 
planting Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
except in the spring, but as a matter 
of fact far fewer losses have been sus- 
tained by plantings in September and 
October, and for that matter even 
later. It is well known that a large 
proportion of deciduous and ever- 
green trees and shrubs and: nearly all 
herbaceous perennials do much better 
if planted in the autumn, but there is 
a big field for development at that 
season. 

There are many reasons why as 
much stock as possible should be 
planted in the fall, one being that it 
is a less strenuous season. Another 
and even more important reason is 
the fact that stock bought from a nur- 
seryman at that time is freshly dug 
and has not been carried over winter 
in sheds, or other store houses. Field 
grown roses are often ploughed up and 
perhaps allowed to remain some time 
before being hauled away to the store- 
houses, being packed for the winter 
with roots much too dry. Here they 
may be kept for several months. If 
the roots are kept reasonably moist, 
they are bound to produce numerous 
fibres, and these are sure to be very 
badly broken in packing and shipment. 
Ihave seen many shipments of Roses 
unpacked in spring, and rarely have 
they had that fresh and plump appear- 
ance so necessary to give satisfactorv 
results. 

Roses received in the fall should be 
planted in well prepared beds, which 
have been liberally enriched with cow 
manure and bone meal, with good 
drainage assured and set firmly with 
the buds or grafts covered about three 
inches. Later they should be banked 
up with soil as a winter protection, 
this protection being supplemented 
with &@ coating of hay, straw or leaves, 
with a few evergreen boughs laid 
above them to hold the mulch in posi- 
tion, but not applied until the soil is 

zen hard and not removed until 

April. This plan will give better re- 
sults than any spring planting of 

wintered in storehouses. 


I always like to puddle the roots of 
Roses in a mud bath the consistency of 


Seotech porridge. Roses should never 
be planted with dry roots, for there is 
no surer way to ruin them. With the 
more tender sorts it is an excellent 
plan to wrap two or three thicknesses 
of burlap around the plants in addi- 
tion to the other suggested protection 
and it is well to remember that if 
ground is soft when the straw or hay 
mulch is applied mice are liable to do 
considerable harm. 

I consider from October 25 to No- 
vember 20 good dates for fall planting 
of Roses in New England. Last year 
on November 19 I planted over 500 
and these were nearly all hybrid teas 
and Pernetianas. Only one died. The 
list included such varieties as Souv. de 
Claudius Pernet, Constance, Louise 
Catherine Breslau, Golden Emblem, 
Mrs. §. K. Rindge, Los Angeles, Lolita 
Armour, and amongst the climbers 
Gloire de Dijon, Silver Moon, Dr. Van 
Fleet, Mary Wallace, and Climbing 
American Beauty. Other plantings 
gave fully as good results and fully 
bear out the result of experiments 
made for a number of years. 

This fall the number of those who 
are starting fall planting shows a 
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great increase, and my advice to any 
doubting ones would be to at least 
give fall planting a trial. If there are 
any who cannot conveniently plant 
this fall, I would most strongly urge 
the desirability of at least buying 
their plants at this season and bury- 
ing them outdoors on any well drained 
piece of ground. A foot of soil above 
them and a good coating of straw 
when frost seals the ground will en- 
sure nice, plump stock for early 
spring. 
—William N. Craig. 

Weymouth, Mass. 





SHRUBS NEED WATER 


In many parts of the country this 
autumn has been abnormally dry. 
Newly planted trees and shrubs will 
suffer and run the risk of perishing 
before the end of winter if they are 
not watered copiously before the 
ground freezes hard. It is quite as 
important to give liberal applications 
of water to all the broad-leafed ever- 
greens, particularly Rhododendrons. 
Much of the loss which is sustained 
by garden makers comes from failure 
to supply a sufficient quantity of 
moisture before winter weather closes 
down. It will show good judgment on 
the part of garden makers in sections 
where the rainfall has been light this 
autumn to let the hose run for several 
hours in the Rhododendron beds and 
around all newly set shrubs and trees. 














THE NEW ROSE PAUL REVERE 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
' Bulletins 


The following bulletins are available 

for distribution: 

March 15, 1920—Kurume Azaleas 

July 15, 1920—Horticultural Confer- 
ence on Quarantine No. 37 held in 
New York, June 15, 1920 

February 5, 1921—A Plea for the Ex- 
otic, by Albert C. Burrage 

March 15, 1921—The Arrangement of 
Flowers in Public Exhibitions, by 
Thomas Allen 

March 22, 1921—Winter Flowering 
Begonias 

April 1, 1921—Literature of the Rose 

April 15, 1922—Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion 

April 18, 1922—Wild Flower Litera- 
ture 

April 2, 1923—Acacias, by Ernest H. 
Wilson and The Cultivation of 
Acacias Under Glass, by Thomas 
Roland 
Requests for these bulletins should 

be sent to the secretary of the Massa- 

chusetts Horticultural Society, Horti- 

cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Re NRE SNA TAR NREL SIN 

THOMAS NEWTON COOK 


Thomas Newton Cook of Water- 
town, Mass., a life member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
died at his home October 22. Mr. Cook 
was born at Watkins Glen, New York 
in 1851. He was known throughout the 
country as a rose hybridizer and as 
the owner of a Rose library surpassed 
only by that at the Arnold Arboretum. 

Mr. Cook’s garden, although not 
large, contains a large collection of 
rare Roses. Several years ago he pro- 
duced the climbing Rose, Bonnie 
Prince, by crossing Tausendschon and 
an unnamed white seedling. Bonnie 
Prince was exhibited at the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society’s Rose 
Show in 1916 and again a year later, 
when it was awarded a first class cer- 
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tificate. In 1920 at the National Rose 
Test Garden in Portland, Oregon, it 
was adjudged the second best climb- 
ing Rose among all the Roses tested 
during the years of 1918-1919. Later, 
Mr. Cook gave this Rose outright to 
the city of Portland which has made 
it its official Rose. It is now being 
propagated in large numbers. 

Mr. Cook’s library contains about 
three hundred books and pamphlets, 
many of them beautifully bound. The 
nucleus is the Castlegraig Rose Li- 
brary bought by Mr. Cook in England 
in 1916 and originally owned by Lord 
Carmichael. 

When Mr. Cook retired from busi- 
ness in 1924, he was the senior mem- 
ber of Cook-Vivian Co., Ine., whole- 
sale paper merchants. He was a thiril 
degree Mason and connected with 
many organizations including the So- 
ciete Francaise Des Rosieristes and 
the National Rose Society of England. 
He is survived by a widow and three 
children. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


We report with deep regret the death 
of Bertrand H. Farr, of Wyomissing, 
Pa., one of the best known Peony 
growers in the country. Mr. Farr was 
taken ill very suddenly, having at- 
tended a meeting of the Rose Society in 
Boston only a few days previously, at 
which time he was in good health. Mr. 
Farr, who was 61 years of age at the 
time of his death, was born in Vermont, 
but was taken when a lad to the West. 
After the funeral at Wyomissing, his 
body was buried at Webster City, 
Towa. 

Mr. Farr gained his widest reputa- 
tion as a nurseryman through his work 
with the Peony, and was for eight 
years president of the American Peony 
Society. He was an expert in the 
breeding of Irises, however, and had a 
very large collection of high grade 
Lilaes, and Delphiniums, besides other 
nursery material. His nursery business 
was incorporated some years ago, and 
will be continued. Mr. Farr was a 
corresponding member of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 
LT ASR IEE 


BABIES IN THE NURSERY 


Jupiter may have admired the 
daughter who sprang full armored 
from his head as we admire a great 
oak or a cedar tree, but did he not 
miss the enjoyment of seeing his 
wonderful, capable daughter grow 
and develop as a father — or is it 
only a mother? —watches with de- 
light the growth of the children in 
the nursery? So, if we plant our 
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trees and shrubs full grown, we haye 
an immediate effect, but do we not 
miss the parental joy of seeing the 
little seedlings develop in our propa- 
gating beds, till it is time to take them 
from the nurseries and set. them out 
in the world? There, like beautify] 
debutante daughters or sons graduat- 
ing from college, we feel a pride ip 
them and realize that it is time that 
they are recognized by others, that 
they contribute to the world the 
beauty or strength for which they 
have been trained in their nurseries, 
There is a joy in the maturity of the 
little plants or seedlings which we do 
not experience if we plant our shrubs 
and trees full grown. 


‘*What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have hardened into wood, 


‘*That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below.”’ 


Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 





BOOKS 


Trees and Shrubs of the Yellowstone 


National Park 


Trees and Shrubs of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, by Pliny Haine Hawkins, M. 8. 
Price 60c; published by P. H. Hawkins, 
Madison, Wis. 


This is a small paper-covered book 
which should be in the pocket of every 
nature lover who makes a trip through 
the Yellowstone Park, serving as 8 
guide to the trees and shrubs to be 
found there. It is not really a guide, 
however, as it contains a large amount 
of exceedingly interesting information 
and several illustrations. 





A Little Book to Garden Lovers 


A Little Book to Garden Lovers, by 
Florence Van Fleet Lyman. Published by 
the Knickerbocker Press. 


This dainty little volume is dedi- 
eated by the author to the memory of 
Dr. Walter Van Fleet, the famous 
originator of new Roses, who was her 
brother. It contains several poems, 
and a number of little essays in the 
form of letters to garden lovers. A 
list of plants blooming in the author's 
garden throughout the season will be 
helpful to other garden makers. 





There is much of interest and value 
in Volume 1, No. 3, of the Americal 
Gladiolus Society’s Official Bullet, 
published at Rochester, N. Y., recently 
issued. One of the important articles 
is one on “Winter Storage of Gladioli 
Bulbs” by Mr. J. A. Kemp. 
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IRIS QUAKER LADY 

Of all the dainty and charming 
jrises nothing can surpass Quaker 
lady with its many varied hues of 
smoky lavender, bronze, purple, fawn, 
and old gold all mixed together. More 
or less the same color was known in 
one or two old varieties but never be- 
¢ame popular until the introduction of 
Quaker Lady, and ever since its in- 
troduction it has stood out as one of 
the late Bertrand Farr’s greatest 
seedlings. New varieties are coming in 
with somewhat of this same general 
eoloring, one a little bit darker being 
Speedway, and one a little lighter be- 
ing Liberty, but neither of them will 
interfere with the popularity of 
Quaker Lady. 

It is not a good variety for massing 
and should be used in small quantities 
only with light varieties around it. 
The flower is not large even under the 
most favorable conditions, but it is a 
yariety which should for many years 
continue to bring fame to its origina- 
tor. 

The official description is a bicolor 
red violet blend; standards ageratum 
violet overlaid with olive buff. Haft 
lemon yellow; beard orange; stalk 
well branched; growth vigorous, 
height 27 in. Standards cupped; falls 
drooping; foliage tinged at base. Rat- 
ing 8.4. European growers while con- 
sidering it one of Mr. Farr’s finest 
sorts, complain of its small size. While 
it is not a large flower in this country 
I have never heard complaints here 
that it is too small. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM 

Choicest of all the Meadow-rues is 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum which it was 
my good fortune to introduce into culti- 
vation in England in 1903 and into 
America in 1908 from the mountains of 
the Chino-Thibetan borderland where 
it grows associated with Mrs. Sargent’s 
Lily and coarse herbs and low shrubs. 
When properly at home it is an herb 
from 5 to 6 feet tall with much divided 
glaucous green foliage suggestive of the 
fronds of a large Maidenhair Fern. Its 
flowers are rose-purple, each three- 
quarters of an inch across and the larg- 
est of the genus. The stems terminate 
in much-branched panicles and smaller 
axillary ones are also produced bearing 
hundreds of the pleasing flowers. Rich 
in grace and charm, aitractive and 
lovely in flowers and foliage, this 
hardy herbaceous perennial is worthy 

arden. 
—E. H. Wilson. 

Arnold Arboretum. 
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FORCING BULBS IN THE HOUSE 





The secret of success in the growing 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, various forms 
of Narcissi and other bulbs indoors is 
in obtaining a substantial root growth 
before the tops start. A few kinds, 
like Paper-White Narcissi, Freesias, 
and Oxalis, will give reasonably satis- 
factory results if the bulbs are kept 
in a fairly dark, cool place, as under 
a table, until the roots have started. 

With these exceptions, all the bulb- 
ous plants which are commonly forced 
in the house should be kept in a cellar 
or a cold frame, or be buried in the 
ground until thorough root growth has 
been made. The simplest plan when 
only a few pots of bulbs are being 
grown is to keep them in the cellar. 
If the cellar has a cement floor, use 
a few inches of ashes or earth under 
the pots. Good results are obtained 
when pots are kept in a cold frame 
and covered with earth or ashes and 
leaves. Equally good results follow 
storing of the pots in the ground, but 
of course the spot must be protected 
with leaves, manure, or some other 
material, so that it will not freeze so 
hard as to prevent their removal. 

Several weeks must elapse before it 
will be wise to take the bulbs into the 
house for forcing. It may be neces- 
sary to investigate their condition oc- 
casionally by inverting a pot and 
loosening the ball of earth by a slight 
tap against the side. The ball can be 
supported with the hand, and the ex- 
tent of root growth ascertained. The 
ball of earth should be filled with 


small white rootlets before the bulbs 
are taken into heat. More bulbs are 
spoiled by trying to force them too 
early than from any other cause. 

Amateurs should not expect to force 
Tulips until after the first of the year. 
Most of the other bulbs will come 
earlier. Tulips are harder to grow than 
most other bulbs, but are very satis- 
factory when they flower. It is best to 
plant them with the flat side down, 
and pointing them towards the outside 
of the pot. Then the foliage will grow 
over the edge.of the pot instead of 
towards the center, making a much 
more attractive appearance. A little 
bone meal mixed with ordinary garden 
soil. will grow good flowers indoors. 

Care must be taken to obtain only 
varieties of bulbs which are adapted 
for forcing. For Darwin Tulips, Clara 
Butt, William Copeland, Rev. Ewbank, 
William Pitt and Farncombe Sanders 
are to be recommended. Among 
the singles are Fred Moore, a tall 
early kind, Proserpine, very early but 
with short stems, White Hawk, Yellow 
Prince, a particularly graceful kind, 
and Flamingo, very early. 

Good varieties of Narcissi include 
Princeps, Golden Spur, Victoria, King 
Alfred, Thelma and Helios. Grand 
Soliel d’Or is very handsome, but 
must be kept cool. Sir Watkin is a 
better Trumpet Narcissus than the 
older Von Sion. The ornatus form of 
Poet’s Narcissus is particularly easy to 
force, comes early, and is very satisfac- 
tory as are the Campernelle Jonquils. 





A SPRAY OF THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 





OF A ROVING GARDENER 


Visitors to the autumn exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society which has just been held at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston were 
much interested in several bunches of 
Black Hamburgh grapes shown by Dr. 
Walter G. Kendall, of Atlantic, Mass., 
and grown out of doors. The Black 
Hamburgh is a favorite grape for 
growing under glass, and few persons 
realize that it can be grown with suc- 
cess in the open air. Dr. Kendall has 
plants which were set out many years 
ago, and from which he obtains a 
good crop of fruit every year. Many 
of the bunches weigh a pound or more 
and are very handsome. 

The method which Dr. Kendall fol- 
lows is simple. The vines are pruned 
back heavily each winter, so that they 
are easily handled. In November, just 
before the ground freezes, a trench 
about a foot deep is dug in which the 
vines are buried. When spring comes, 
they are dug up again and fastened 
to their supports. With this treatment, 
they go through the hardest winters 
without loss, and bear as freely as 
any other grapes. 

Dr. Kendall, who has been a con- 
sistent exhibitor in Horticultural Hall 
for many years, and who has received 
several medals from the Society, has 
grown practically every kind of fruit 
that has ever been tried in New Eng- 
land. There are Isabella grapes in his 
little vineyard which have been grow- 
ing for 75 years, and which have 
trunks as large as a man’s arm. They 
are kept renewed every year, being 
allowed to make only about 15 feet of 
growth, the result being that they bear 
as freely now as they ever did. 

Dr. Kendall has currants and goose- 
berry plants which are 40 years old, 
and as thrifty as though they had 
been set out within a year or two. 
They are kept flourishing by hard cut- 
ting, practically all of the old canes 
being removed by the end of the 
fourth year. The roots are as vigorous 
as they ever were and the owner says 
that he sees no reason why currants 
and gooseberries sliould not be kept 
bearing for a thousand years if they 
are handled in this manner. 

There are peach trees in Dr. Ken- 
dall’s garden which have been growing 
for 30 years, and are in excellent con- 
dition. The trees are allowed to make 
suckers which eventually form new 
heads, the old branches being removed 


when they have passed their useful- 
ness. Hard trimming and conscien- 
tious thinning explains the success of 
Dr. Kendall with most kinds of fruit 
which he grows. He has not failed for 
years to win the first prize at Hor- 
ticultural Hall for Dana Hovey pears 
and for Buerre Bose pears. It is only 
by careful thinning that fruit of such 
high quality can be produced. 





The Buerre Bose pear, by the way, 
is one of the very best for the home 
garden. It is ready for eating by the 
first of November, and yet often keeps 
well into the winter. It makes a good 
appearance and its flavor is hardly 
surpassed by that of any other pear. 
Moreover, it is one of the most sala- 
ble of all pears. It seems, in fact, to 
oceupy the same place among pears 
as the McIntosh Red among apples. 
One of my neighbors pays a large part 
of his taxes each year from the sale 
of Buerre Bose pears grown on a few 
trees in his back yard. 

It is well to remember, though, that 
this pear does not make a very strong 
tree. When grown on its own stock it 
is likely to be easily broken down by 
high winds. For that reason, many suc- 
cessful growers make a practice of 
grafting Buerre Bose on other pears. 
Clapp’s Favorite makes a particularly 
good stock. My own garden contains 
a few trees of Flemish Beauty which 
are gradually being grafted success- 
fully to Buerre Bose. Flemish Beauty 
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has a most enticing flavor, but almogt 
invariably becomes infested with 
scab, which destroys its appearange 
and value. I have never yet found a 
grower who has been successful jp 
overcoming this trouble, which is a pity, 
for the Flemish Beauty at its best is ag 
fine a pear as one can wish to grow, 





To get away from the subject of 
fruit I should like to mention an yp. 
usually large yield of bulblets reported 
this season by William E. Clark, of 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass, In 
the west, where the growing season 
lasts nine months, Gladiolus bulbs 
often produce from 500 to a thousand 
bulblets. Here in the east the increase 
is very much smaller. Probably it does 
not average more than ten or fifteen 
bulblets to a bulb. When Mr. Clark dug 
his bulbs, however, he found a consid- 
erable number of the Mrs. Dr. Norton 
variety with 300 bulblets or over. The 
accompanying illustration shows some 
of these prolific bulbs with their pro- 
geny. 





TULIPS TO AVOID 

The Von Sion Tulips are among the 
best known of the yellow trumpet 
kinds. They are widely advertised in 
all catalogues, and appear in most 
lists. Experience has proved, however, 
that they are not among the best for 
out of door planting, the reason being 
that they run out very quickly. In- 
stead of increasing, like many Tulips, 
they are likely to entirely disappear 
in a few years. The fine large yellow 
Tulip known as Sir Watkins is much 
more satisfactory for out door work. 
Keizerskroon is another Tulip which 
has been very widely used for park 
plantings, and has been recommended 





PROLIFIC YIELD OF BULBLETS FROM BULBS OF 
MRS. DR. NORTON GLADIOLUS 
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for home gardens. Its heterogeneous 
mixture of colors is not restful or ar- 
tistic, and the wise garden maker will 
not include it in his list. Double Tulips 
are found in some gardens, but they, 
too, are not very satisfactory. A few 
of them may be grown to complete a 
collection, but the single forms should 
by all means be relied upon for mass 
effects. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH BOX 


Dear Sir:—The feasibility of box 
edging is under discussion in planning 
an old-fashioned garden in Salem 
where, in the 1850’s nearly all gar- 
dens had it, altho it has now prac- 
tically disappeared. We can under- 
stand why peaches, plums and even 
pears are comparatively so little 
planted in our city and suburban gar- 
dens for the revolutionary effect of 
refrigerator cars and rapid transpor- 
tation brings great varieties of fruit 
to us easier and cheaper. But we can 
not import the beauty of a garden or 
landscape effects in cars or steam- 
ships and must still make our gardens 
at home beautiful to secure them. 

Sixty years ago Salem grown edging 
box could be bought by the yard at 
any time, which when spread out and 
replanted from three to four inches 
high flourished with little care. But 
later several severe winters seem to 
have decimated these borders and now 
box edged gardens in northeastern 
Essex County are quite rare. Gardens 
with very tall box were not uncommon 
formerly and one row about ten feet 
long and three feet high was growing 
in the garden of the Salem Club in 
1895 in remarkably fine condition, but 
it has since been entirely killed. 

Can anyone who may have looked 
into this matter explain the cause of 
this apparent disappearance of the 
attractive and most appropriate box 
edging in our gardens? Did we then 
have a hardier strain of box and is 
that now obtainable coming from the 
south too tender to withstand our 
Winters ? 





—John Robinson. 
Salem, Mass. ; 





SALVIA PRATENSIS 


Salvia pratensis, which is one of the 
best of the blue Salvias for border 
Planting, is not hardy in the northern 
states. It is the common practice to 
start it in a greenhouse early in the 
spring, but if there are still plants in 
your garden which have not been killed 

frost, you can dig them up and 
store them in dry sand over the winter, 
them in much the same way 
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as you would handle Dahlias. When 
planted out in the spring, they will 
soon grow into very large plants. The 
Marvel of Peru, or common Four 
O’Clock, can be handled in the same 
way, giving very much larger plants 
the second season than can be produced 
from seeds. 





GROWING NERINES 


Few flowers shown at the recent ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society excited more interest 
than the Nerines, most of the visitors 
not being familiar with them. Nerines 
are grown from bulbs, and appear be- 
fore the foliage, being borne at the top 
of stiff stems about a foot high. They 
look well only when shown with Aspara- 
gus Ferns or Maidenhair Ferns. The 
leaves appear after the flower has died 
down. The Nerines are usually grown 
in greenhouses, but can be handled 
without great difficulty in a window 
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bulbs may be thoroughly ripened. It 
is not necessary to disturb or repot the 
plants for five or six years, as they 
bloom best when pot bound. Additional 
nourishment may be given by scraping 
away a little of the surface soil when 
the flower scape appears and replacing 
it with fresh soil with which a little 


bone meal has been mixed. A species of . 


Nerine often grown is N. sarniensis, 
commonly known as the Guernsey Lily, 
although like all others it comes from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 





THE SMALL BULBS 


Although the Federal Horticultural 
Board at Washington has made it dif- 
ficult to obtain some of the smaller 
bulbs, and seems likely to exclude the 
others, these bulbs have a very genu- 
ine interest for garden makers. Scilla 
campanulata is especially fine for nat- 
uralizing and makes a delightful dis- 
play early in the spring. There are 





THE GRAPE HYACINTHS ARE AMONG THE DAINTIEST OF 
SPRING BLOOMING BULBS 


garden. The bulbs may be potted up 
early in August. One bulb is sufficient 
for a four or five-inch pot, and should 
be planted half its depth. They need 
an abundance of water and a light airy 
situation. 

If well ripened bulbs are planted, 
they will throw up flowers within a 
few weeks. After the flowers pass, the 
foliage appears, and water should be 
given until the foliage begins to turn 
yellow, which is the sign that the 
plants are finishing their growth. The 
supply of water may then be dimin- 
ished gradually and the plants laid on 
their sides in full sunlight so that the 


other kinds of Scillas which are 
equally good for planting around the 
house. The Grape Hyacinth is a most 
delightful bulbous flower, the sym- 
metrical miniature blooms coming in 
delicate colors and being especially 
charming when used in groups or in 
ribbon planting. Chionodoxas are 
almost as valuable, and with the Gal- 
anthus have a place among the more 
refined spring blooms which are valu- 
able for small plantings. Crocuses, 
which are better known, are probably 
the best of all bulbs for naturalizing 
in grass. 
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DAHLIAS* 








Dahlias must have water, quantities 
of it, five to 10 gallons of water every 
three or four days during dry weather. 
This summer was a record breaker and 
artificial watering was essential. July 
was dry, the first three weeks of August 


were dry. The severe continued drought 
threatened the dahlias with serious re- 
sults. Then came the downpour of rain 
August 27, accompanied by the worst 
gale experienced in New England since 
the September gale of 1872. It laid the 
plants in my field flat on the ground. 
It was a discouraging sight—six acres 
of Dahlias down but not out. It took 
my full force several days to right 
them, but they came up smiling, as they 
say. This summer was the real test for 
Dahlias, but even with the hurricane, 
they came out triumphant! 

As the plants increase in height, it 
is very important that they are kept 
straight, or the stems of the flowers 
will grow crooked—a serious defect if 
you wish the Dahlia for decorative pur- 
poses. If stakes are not obtainable, 
banking up around the plant will help 
a little. I resort wholly to deep plant- 
ing and banking up to hold up the 
plant in my stock field. 

When cutting the flowers, cut them 
below one branch at least. This leaves a 
little foliage, perhaps a bud or two, 
with the flower, and gives the cluster a 
better effect. It also serves as disbud- 
ding. If larger flowers are desired, al- 
low only one bud to bloom on a branch, 
or you can leave some branches with- 
out any buds. Liquid fertilizer applied 
to the plants during the blooming 
season works quickly and greatly in- 
creases the size and lustre of the flower. 

The old tradition that Dahlias won’t 
grow in the middle west is all wrong. 
Dahlias will grow anywhere if you give 
them half a chance. My Dahlias are 
growing in every state in the union. 
They are growing in Alaska, Australia, 
India and China and shipments went to 
South America and Sweden this year. 
I know just what those far-away bulbs 
are doing and what their record is. 
That is one nice thing about a Dahlia 
bulb—you can check up on it. 

Two of my loveliest new Dabhlias last 
year were the Frieda Hempel and the 
Jenny Lind. Miss Hempel sent bulbs to 
friends in England and on the conti- 
nent. She wrote me from Paris recently 
that wherever she goes, a gorgeous 





* From a radio talk by George L. Stillman 
of Westerly, R. I., at Station WJZ, New York. 


bouquet of Hempel and Lind are 
awaiting her. 

Occasionally people say Dahlias won’t 
grow for them—but I generally con- 
vince them to the contrary. Dahlias 
don’t ask very much, but if you want to 
get the most out of them, there are a 
few simple and important things to 
remember : 

First—Give them the right kind of 
soil—a light loam, or a stony knoll or 
hillside. Practically any fair soil can be 
prepared for good Dahlia growing. 
Never follow the old custom of plant- 
ing a whole clump in one hill. One 
bulb, if it has a sprout, is enough and 
wili give better flowers. And don’t 
plant too near shrubs or trees. The 
Dahlia has long tendrils and absorbs 
moisture from the soil for four feet or 
more around it. 

Second—Water and plenty of it, is 
one of the most essential things in 
producing perfect blooms on your 
Dahlias. Ninety per cent of the failure 
in growing Dahlias is due to lack of 
water when the hot days come. The 
stalk of a Dahlia is about all water 
except the outside shell. Cut a Dahlia 
stalk; if the water runs out, the plant 
is in good shape. 

Third—Keep your garden free from 
weeds—Cleanliness indicates thrift. If 
your heart is in your work cleanliness 
will be taken as a matter of course. 

There can be no specific rules for 
keeping the bulbs in winter as there is 
such a vast difference in cellars. Three 
things should be avoided, however, 
frost — too much dampness — and too 
much dry air. Potatoes will keep in 
good condition where Dahlias will dry 
up. In very dry cellars put the bulbs 
in dry boxes, lined with old news- 
papers, and cover with papers and old 
cloth to exclude the air, but don’t put 
on a board cover. Look the bulbs over 
several times during the winter. If they 
are too dry, moisten them a little. If 
too damp, partly uncover. 





POPPING POPCORN 


Ways and means of getting good 
popeorn and of keeping it good are 
told in a recent publication from the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva where a study 
of the things that affect the popping of 
popeorn has been in progress for the 
past ten years. 

According to the Station popcorn 


Floral Co. say of 


IMPORTED GRANULATED 


TORF MULL 


Wichita, Kan., Jan. 8, 1924, 


“My foreman used the Granulated 
Peat Moss you sent us last Autumn on 
several plantings, including Fuchsias, 
Begonias, Ferns and Cyclamen, and he 
reports it one of the best things he 
ever used in the soil and he would not 
be without it. I endorse his recom. 
mendations. Ship us six more bales,” 

Tue Cuas. P. MUELLER FLorat Co, 


Chas. P. Mueller, President, 








PEAT MOSS improves light or 
heavy soils and is invaluable for 
greenhouse and propagating benches, 
for potting soil and many other pur- 
poses. 

The material is light 
and dry, baled under 

See that this pressure. It is easily 
ly, pulverized. A bale will 

eZ cover 240 square feet 
NA} one inch deep. 

Write for sample, cir- 

cular and price. 


trad k is 
on Can in Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


157 P. Water St., N. Y. C. 
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specialist, popeorn fails to pop well 
because it is too wet or two dry. When 
popcorn is first harvested, it is too wet 
for good popping. In a comparatively 
short time, however, it may be brought 
into good popping condition, especially 
with a little artificial drying. Most pop- 
corn purchased in grocery stores or 
kept in the home is too dry for best 
popping, because the air in such places 
usually lacks sufficient moisture to keep 
the corn in good shape. Hanging the 
corn in an outside shed where the air 
will have free access to it but where it 
will be protected from rain and snow, 
keeps it in ideal popping shape. Small 
amounts of popcorn can be kept im 
good condition indefinitely by placing 
the corn in a fruit jar and sealing it up 
between the times that the corn is 
wanted. 

Popeorn that has become too dry may 
be restored to excellent popping condi- 
tion by putting some of the corn in 4 
fruit jar, adding a little water, sealing 
up the jar, shaking thoroughly and al- 
lowing the corn to stand two days. The 
amount of water necessary varies with 
the condition of the corn, but amounts 
ranging from two to five tablespoonfuls 
of water for each two pounds of pop 
corn are suggested. 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
pi competitors. Crowded 
" a, with opportunity for money- 
; making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
, Easy to master under our _ correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Doit today! 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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Peonies New List, New Prices 
and Irises ALL PREPAID 
Peonies of extra quality and size 


Send for complete list 
Mixed Darwin Tulips $3.00 per 100 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
WINONA MINN. 





Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 

















STAR BRAND ROSES 
Pa fy tn | 


Send tor our list. 
Tue 6SGnab CO. W"luaa 
Rishert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wintzes, Yico-Pees, 








DOUBLE BABYS 
BREATH 


Immense 4-year-old grafted plants 
guaranteed double 


$2.00 each 


These plants grew 5 feet across and 
2% feet high this season. Ask for 
picture of our field of 5000 plants, 


ROBERTS ROSE COMPANY 
3400 So. Emerson, Englewood, Colo. 
Hardy Plants Lilies 


IRISES and 
PEONIES 


I am trying to build my business 
on service and not on catchy ad- 
vertisements. 


He who serves best profits most 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





PS Saw «th ae besos e “ee 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











DutcH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
BULBS 
DaFFopDILs, HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
Crocus, FREESIA AND PAPERWHITES 
Wholesale and Retail 


Our prices will interest you 


DAMEN & TROMP 


Springfield, Mass., P. O. Box 141 





PEONIES *s6"7 LILIES 


Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 




















4 NEW ENGLAND » | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


ittle Tree Frarme| 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 

















FOR SALE— 41000 field grown Asparagus 
Sprengerii ready for benching or 5 and 6 in 
ts and larger. $12 the hundred cash. 
-M. Ward & Co., Peabody, Mass. 





ROSES 





Field grown budded stock. Write for price 
and list of varieties. Southland Nursery 
Company, Tyler, Texas. 





HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty in; 
$1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash $1.65 ea. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 
$2.40. ©. N. Robinson & Bro., Dept. 
29, Baltimore, Md. 











LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Best grade of German grown pips for late and 
tarly forcing, $7 per hundred; also Metlitz 
velation, an extra large variety for outside 
Planting. $10 per hundred. Common garden 
Variety, $5 per hundred. 
North Shore Ferneries Company 
Beverly, Mass. 


Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


When you want some High Quality 
Gladiolus Bulbs, absolutely pure and 
up to size, you just naturally send for 
our catalogue. 

JOHN E. SNELL, Prop. 


125 Concord St., Portland, Maine. 








CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND GROWN BULBS 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Some of the Fischer Creations 
Prize Winners 


Crusader—Bordeaux Purple, very rare. 

Dr. BR. T. Jackson—Rich Crimson, 
Maroon, prolific. 

Fortuna—Very large and strong grow- 
er, Pink. 

Harmonia (Prim)—Salmon self color. 

Henry C. Goehl — White, Crimson 
Blotch, early and fine. 

John Alden (Half-Prim)—Fine Yellow 
with blotch. 

Miss Sophie Fischer— Large, Pink 
with blotch. 

MBS. FREDERICK C. PETERS—Rose 
Violet, resembling a Cattlya Orchid, 
very beautiful. 

Mrs. + mate E. Clark—Beautiful Shell 
Pink. 

Priscilla Alden (Half-Prim)—Orange 
and Sulphur Yellow. 

Robin Hood—Scarlet, Red and Rose 
Doree, very early, rare 

Sunnymede— Rare shade of Orange 
Yellow, unique. . 

Twin Fires—Yellow with two bright 
Red blotches. 

List upon application. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 

SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 














CHRISTMAS HOLLY 


Galax, Leucothoe, Pine and Spruce 
Cones for Holiday decorations sent 
in neat boxes, with your card, as 
gifts. 

100 Galax Leaves, 60 cts... 

30 Leucothoe Sprays, $1. 

Holly, well-berried, by express col- 
lect, 5 cts. per lb.; by mail, postpaid, 
10 cts. 

Cones, Hemlock Spruce, each light 
twig tipped with tiny cone, 25 cts. per 
dozen. 

All orders must amount to $1. Write 
us for prices on larger quantities by 
express. 


Harpy EvercReEN GARDENS 
Box 241, Marion, N. C. 











Await the coming of our new 
list. Ready soon. Clean, true 
to name Gladioli fully up to the 
Seabrook standard and at our 
usual moderate prices. Your 
name will be placed on our 
mailing list upon application. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook - New Hampshire 
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{| Reliable Florists | 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 














UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
























SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 











DREER’S 


AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE 


Offers new and standard va- 
rieties of Roses for Fall plant- 
ing. 

Also Hardy Perennial Plants, 


Spring-flowering Bulbs and Sea- 


sonable Seeds. 


W rite for free copy 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - M 








FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 














GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 23 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, yg ag and Viaud. 
out of sand, 3c; in 24 in. pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha, 149 North ‘Bt. North Weymouth, Mass. 











THE 


THE LITTLE GARDEN BOOK SERIES 


00.0.0 66 ca'8 0S ves dodwe Ws Mrs. Francis King 
obs 6 tse sleeVend zee Hees Mrs. Francis King 
Co ccetssseusecsees Mrs. Edward Harding 
edeccvesaccevtetasesione's Fletcher Steele 


PRICE, $1.75 Each 
HORTICULTURE — 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 





NOVEMBER I, 1924 


Pints $.75 
Quarts 1.25 
Gallons 4.09 
Postpaid 


——. 


PURE HONE 


COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- 
mit Ave., ans Telephone 
Regent 4971 














THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 

| A spray remedy for green, black, white 
| fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


| VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J: 











Hyper- Ffumus 





Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 


pr Gardens, Lawns.Flowers- 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 











GLADIOLI 
EE es See White 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ......... Violet 
Purple Perfection ........... Purple 


Orange Queen (Prim) 
The four best in their color. 
Hardy Canadian Grown Bulbs. 
Photos—Descriptions—Prices 
on application. 


J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont. 








Old Deerfield 5%, rus Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer of good report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 

lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 
HENRY C,. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 


borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 


by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 


This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 


United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


We import the finest Bulbs from the leading 
growers of Europe, and this year our stock is par- 
ticularly good. 


Farquhar’s Giant Darwin Tulips are valued 
for their size and beauty, and brilliance of coloring. 
Also Single Early Tulips, Double Tulips, 
Breeder Tulips, Parrot Tulips, Rembrandt 
Tulips and Single Late Tulips. Farquhar’s 
Superb Hyacinths, Narcissi Crocuses and 
Miscellaneous Bulbs. 


Narcissi and certain other Miscellaneous 
Bulbs will not be permitted into this country after 
the Fall of 1925. We suggest liberal plantings for 
permanegt beds. 


Send for our new Autumn Bulb Catalogue, mailed 
free on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street 


Boston 


BOBBINK ATKINS 





Ask for ed Produc Visit 
Catalogs 5 Bb. Fara Nursery 


ROSES — Autumn Planting 


THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Is the title of our beautifully illustrated new booklet describing a 
collection of roses that can be planted successfully in the Autumn, 
with a special price for the collection. Many of the illustrations 
are in color. As we now know and understand Hybrid Tea and 
other kinds of Roses, we realize more than ever the importance of 
planting them in the Autumn. In addition to “The Rose Lovers’ 
Opportunity,” we would advise, if you intend to plant Roses, to 
ask for Catalog of American Grown Roses. It has sixty-three 
pages replete with illustrations and descriptions. Seventy-five 
varieties are portrayed in color. 


PEONIES, IRISES and DELPHINIUMS 


A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Peonies and Irises, and 
Old Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, beantifully 
illustrated in color and black. It contains an alphabetical table of 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating flowering period, approximate 
height and color. 


EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 


An illustrated catalog of Nursery Stock; Evergreens, Evergreen 
Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy 
Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 
In your request for Catalog, it is important to state 
definitely the kind of plants you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 
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Way Buas Lea 




















If you are in doubt, order to-day. 
We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 


For sale by all dealers 
Cndrei Milas. 


NEW JERSEY | 


| SPRINGFIELD 





WINTER FLOWERING HOUSE 
PLANTS AND WINDOW. 
GARDEN REQUISITES 


$1.50 to $3.00 





Begonia Melior 
Jerusalem Cherries 1.00 to 1.50 
Cyclamen, all sizes 1.25 to 4.00 
Cineraria 15 
Primula Chinensis 

English Ivy 

Ferns, Boston 

Ferns, Teddy, Jr. 

Ferns, Mackii 


Ferns, Verona 


Narcissus Bulbs in Variety 
Cold Storage Lily of the Valley 


(Will force in three weeks in the dwelling house) 
Pearl Pebbles—Bulb Fibre—Fancy Bulb Bowls 
Wire Plant Stands—Indoor Watering Pots 
Oak Jardinieres—Green Tubs 
House-Plant Food 
Hanging Pots 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
Write for Catalogue 


NOVEMBER 1, I¢ 
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